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Address of the Representatives of the Reli- 
gious Society of Friends, commonly called 
Quakers, in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, &c., to the Citizens of the Uni- 
ted States. ' 





Ata Yearly Meeting of Friends held in Philadelphia, 
by adjournments from the 17th of the fourth month, 
to the 2lst of the same, inclusive, 1837. 


The suffering condition of our fellow men, 
descendants of the African race, who are 
subjected to the rigours of unconditional 
slavery, having long engaged the sympathy 
and commiseration of this meeting, the sub- 
ject was referred, at our last annual assembly, 
to the serious attention of the meeting for 
sufferings. An address to the citizens of the 
United States, prepared by that meeting, was 
now introduced by the reading of their mi- 
nutes, bringing into view the injustice of 
slavery, the enormities which it authorises 
by the traffic in the persons of men, exten- 
sively prosecuted within the United States, 
and the degradation of morals unavoidably 
attendant on such an unrighteous system, 
wherever it is tolerated; and inviting our 
fellow-citizens to a calm and dispassionate 
examination of this momentous subject, with 
a sincere desire to act in conformity with the 
principles of universal righteousness, in ac- 
cording to that people the enjoyment of their 
natural and religious rights ;—as likewise the 
numerous and complicated injuries inflicted 
on the aborigines of our country, and the 
duty incumbent upon us of endeavouring to 
extend to the feeble remnant of these once 
numerous tribes, the benefits of civilized life 
and religious instruction :—which address be- 
ing read and deliberately considered, was ap- 


proved; and that meeting was directed to 


procure the printing of such number as they 
may judge needful for general distribution. 


Extracted from the Minutes, 
Wriu1am Evans, Clerk. 


ADDRESS, 
TO THE CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


with considerations relative to the present 


subjects of vital importance to the community, 
we trust we shall not be suspected of acting 
from party or political motives, or of desiring 


to excite a feeling of antipathy towards any | 


'class of our fellow men. Our object is the 
| promotion of the general good, and the per- 
formance of our religious duty. Our princi- 
ples are well known to be pacific, consistent, 
as we firmly believe, with the doctrines of the 


gospel, which breathes “ Glory to God in the 


highest, peace on earth, and good will to men.” 
It has frequently been our concern to counsel 
our members to abstain as much as possible 
from engagements, either alone or in connec- 
tion with others, which lead to strife and con- 
tention; and to preserve towards all men a 
demeanour conformable to our religious pro- 
fession. As we cannot resort to violence 
ourselves to obtain or secure our most dear 
and unquestionable rights, so we cannot coun- 
tenance riotous or tumultuous proceedings in 
others, for the attainment of any object, how- 
ever just or desirable ; yet we hold it to be a 
civil and religious right to raise our voice 
against injustice and oppression, whether ex- 
tended to ourselves or to others. That na- 
tional as well as individual transgressions are 
sooner or later visited by Divine judgments, 
is fully attested by the sacred records. And 
believing as we do, that injustice and oppres- 
sion are practised by many in this land, we 
are induced to open our mouths for the dumb, 
and to plead the cause of those who have 








the beasts that perish; that more than thirty 
thousand are annually sold and removed from 
the land of their birth to regions further south 
and west, and this not in families, but in com- 
| panies composed chiefly of youths from twelve 
to twenty-five years of age, the nearest con- 
nections in life being thus frequently torn 
asunder ; that the District of Columbia, under 
'the exclusive legislation of congress, is one of 
the scenes of this disgraceful commerce ; that 
the jails of the metropolis are used to confine 
the victims of this traffic, who are thus in- 
carcerated, not because of their crimes, but 
because of the crimes of others, their slavery 
being the consequence of injuries inflicted by 
'the hand of violence on themselves, or on 
their ancestors ; when we further reflect, that 
in several, if not in most of the slaveholding 
states, the slaves are systematically excluded 
|from the means of improving their minds— 
that in some, even teaching them to read is 
treated as a crime; and that all these things 
are found among @ people loudly proclaiming 
the freedom and equality of their laws—a 
people professing the benign religion of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who came to 
make an end of sin, to finish transgression, 
and in the room thereof to bring in everlast- 
ing righteousness; who has taught us that 
he regards the injuries done to the least of 
his children as done to himself; and has com- 
manded us to love one another, and to do to 
| all men as we would that they should do unto 











neither the means nor the power to plead for | us—well may we enquire, Shall not the Lord 


themselves. 

In the early settlement of this country, the 
practice of importing and holding African 
slaves was incautiously introduced, and some 
of our predecessors in religious profession, as 
well as others, fell into it; but its utter re- 
pugnance to the precepts of the gospel, and 
the natural rights of man, was soon perceived, 
and long before the close of the last century, 
‘an union of sentiment and practice on this 
subject was effected throughout the Society. 
Having, upon religious grounds, cleared our- 
| selves of holding our fellow men in slavery, 
| we have believed it to be our duty, from that 
| period, to bear our testimony against it, with- 
| out being swayed by considerations of interest 

As our opinions and principles in 


|or policy. 
| relation to the rights of this people are not 





as we believe, on a basis which is fixed and 
immutable. 





new, so they are unchanged, being founded, | finite wisdom and justice. 


visit for these things? Shall not his soul be 
avenged on such a nation as this? 

We earnestly solicit the attention of our 
| fellow-citizens to this momentous subject. 
| These people are our fellow creatures; and 
their condition among us demands our serious 
[cemuideration. We know not the time when 
those scales, in which mountains are weighed, 
may turn. The parent of mankind is gracious. 
His care is over the smallest of his creatures; 
and a multitude of men escape not his notice. 
And though many of them are trodden down 
| and despised, yet he remembers them. He 
sees their affliction, and looks on the increas- 
ing exaltation of the oppressor. He turns the 
channels of power, humbles the most haughty 
people, and gives deliverance to the oppressed, 
at such periods as are consistent with his in- 
If we disregard 
the claims of mercy and justice in the season 
of prosperity, and employ our superior ad- 





When we reflect that there are now within | vantages of knowledge and power, not for the 
the United States, upwards of two millions of | glory of the Giver and the good of men, but 


human beings detained in slavery ; who are|to degrade and depress a large part of his 
Our minds have been seriously impressed | held as goods and chattels, the property of} rational creation, below the station for which 


other human beings, having similar passions | they were designed, it may be “ by terrible 


condition and future prospects of our country. | with themselves; that they are liable to be | things in righteousness that he will answer 


In venturing to address our fellow-citizens on} sold and-transferred from hand to hand, like |us’” in this matter. 






























































































If we look back to the period when the 
people of these United States assumed their 
station among the nations of the earth, and 
advert to the principles then solemnly pro- 
claimed in the face of the world, we find 
them totally irreconcilable with the mainte- 
nance of slavery. Liberty was then declared 
to be an inalienable right, conferred by the 
Creator himself. No intimation is given, that 
personal freedom is the boon of society, the 
creature of law, to be granted or withheld at 
the caprice of the wealthy and the powerful. 
No exception is made; and, indeed, none 
could be made, on account of colour or pre- 
vious condition, without rendering the whole 
passage absurd. This avowal was made by 
those who resided where slavery was most 
redominant, as well as where it was least. 
t is remarkable that at the period in question, 
slavery was tolerated in every state of the 
Union, and yet the delegates in congress as- 
sembled ventured to sweep away its founda- 
tion at a stroke. In some of the states these 
principles were soon afterwards carried into 
effect, by the immediate extinction of slavery, 
and in others, provision was made for its 
eventual abolition. As these doctrines have 
not been disavowed by the authority of any 
section of our country, we believe that con- 
sistency, even looking no higher, requires 
that slavery should cease from every part of 
our government. 

By a series of legislative enactments, con- 





it, where parents and children are under the 
absolute domination of others who consider 
their own interest promoted by the debasc- 
ment and ignorance of their slaves? It is not 


the rights of property, can be maintained 
amongst a people who see their own earnings 
appropriated without their consent to the ac- 
commodation of others. A scrupulous regard 
to the sanctity of the marriage covenant can- 
not be expected, where the connection is 
liable to be broken at any time, as the inte- 
rest, will, or wants of the master may suggest. 

That the system is deleterious to the mas- 
ters as well as the slaves, is equally true. 
The possession of irresponsible power, and 
the consequent temptations to its abuse, have 
a strong tendency to injure the moral feeling 


may be mingled with its exercise, it is obvious 
that the condition to which it applies could 
not possibly exist, if the injunction of our 
blessed Redeemer was duly regarded; “ All 
things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them, for this is 
the law and the prophets.” Let it be remem- 
bered, that every departure from sound Chris- 
tian principle, impairs our sensibility to right 
}and wrong, and prepares the way for other 
land more glaring deviations. And as the 
sense of religious obligatiov declines among 
any people, the standard of morals will un- 
|avoidably sink. ‘The exclusion of the slaves 


lS 


gress has expressed its abhorrence of merene the opportunity of enlarging and im- 


African slave trade. In 1820 this traffic was 
denounced as piratical, and the punishment | 
of death was prescribed for any person within 


proving their minds, by learning to read the 
Holy Scriptures, must exert an unhappy in- 
fluence upon the masters. How can they 


our jurisdiction, who should be found engaged jontentntn a high sense of religious obligation, 


in it. Yet a traffic partaking of the charac- | 
ter of this, and combining many of its atroci- 
ties, is prosecuted in the interior of our own | 
country. If the foreign slave trade was pro- 
hibited, because of its iniquity, surely the do- 
mestic trade ought not to be tolerated. If 
the reduction of the unoffending natives of 
Africa into servitude, or the act of conveying 
them in that character across the Atlantic, is | 
a crime to be punished with death, the deten- | 
tion of them, or their descendants, in slavery, 
and the traffic in their persons within the | 
United States, cannot be innocent; and the 
continuance of the practice demands our se- 
rious consideration. 

It must be admitted, as a fact, which we 
can neither disguise nor conceal, that slavery, 
wherever it prevails, exercises an influence 
unfavourable to religion and morals, both | 
among masters and slaves. With regard to| 
the latter, it is, perhaps, universally admitted. 
Degrade the human character and intellect as | 
we will, there is still an inextinguishable sense 
of the injustice of slavery. Hence, discontent | 
and frequent irritation are its inseparable at- 








and pursue with assiduity the improvement 
of their own minds in piety and virtue, while 
they are carefully excluding their humble 
dependents from this invaluable advantage ? 
How can they lift up their hands in prayer to 
the God and Father of mercies for his blessing 
on themselves and their offspring, and for the 
extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom on earth, 
while they endeavour thus to debar a part of 
his creatures, equally with themselves the 
objects of his redeeming love, from those 
means of attaining a knowledge of the doc- 
trines and principles of the Christian religion? 

Light is spreading among the nations of 
Christendom on the subject of human rights, 
and most of them have adopted measures to 
extirpate the slave trade. Some important 
movements have recently been made towards 
the extinction of slavery in a number of the 







probable that much sense of justice and of 
















horrent to the feelings of others, and to the 
principles which all have concurred to ap. 
plaud, bickerings and jealousies can scarcely 
fail to arise and seriously disturb the harmony 
of our necessary intercourse. Indeed, it re. 
quires but little attention to the events of the 
day to perceive, that the existence of slavery 
is now exerting an influence highly prejudicial 
to the peace of our country. The responsi- 
bility of contributing, as citizens of our com. 
mon government, to support this unrighteous 
institution, and thus degrading the afflicted 
descendants of Africa, nearly to a level with 
the brute creation, is felt by many conscien- 
tious Christians to be serious and weighty ; 
| hence, they cannot but desire that the subject 
| may increasingly engage the solemn delibera- 
| tion of their fellow-citizens, more particularly 


of its possessor. Whatever degree of humanity | of those who, from the possession of power 


or influence, may be enabled to promote their 
liberation. 

To behold this portentous cloud spreading 
and thickening with the progress of time, and 
every effort to dissipate it strenuously resisted, 
fills our minds with gloomy forebodings for 
ourselves and for our country, and more par- 
ticularly for those immediately implicated in 
the evil of slavery. We are not about to dic- 
tate in what manner slavery shall be finally 
extinguished, but we believe it is obligatory on 
those who hold their fellow men in bondage, 
to enter into a solemn examination of the 
subject. When they have been aroused by 
the appearance of danger, to enter into a 
close inspection of the nature and conse- 
quences of slavery, their voices have been as 
loud, and their declarations as forcible in re- 
probation of the practice, as those of any 
people among us. The testimony of one of 
their own statesmen was then felt and ac- 
knowledged. “I tremble for my country 
when I reflect that God is just; that his jus- 
tice cannot sleep for ever; that, considering 
numbers, nature, and natural means only, a 
change of circumstances is among possible 
events; that it may become probable by su- 
pernatural interference. The Almighty has 
no attribute which can take side with us in 
such a contest.” Under such circumstances, 
we have seen a disposition to clear themselves 
of the evil as a means of escaping its eonse- 
quence. A practice which, in the moment of 
danger, appears unjust and iniquitous, must 
be equally so when that danger is withdrawn 
from the view. To arrive at a correct con- 
clusion on this awfully momentous subject, it 
is necessary that the demands of interest and 


West Indian islands, so that we may now) the clamours of passion should be silenced, 
reasonably conclude, that at no distant day | and a sincere desire cultivated to pursue such 
the islands in the American Archipelago will| course as may be consistent with the Divine 
be chiefly cultivated by freemen. This must} will and the pronfotion of universal righteous- 
increase the odium as well as the difficulty of} ness. With such desires steadily maintained, 
maintaining the institution of slavery here.! we firmly believe that the light of truth, the 


tendants. The obsequiousness required to the | It is not to be supposed that those who have| Spirit of our blessed Redeemer, which can 


commands, however unjust or capricious, of 
those who control them, renders the main- 
tenance of independent virtue almost, if not 
altogether, impossible. In all communities, 


the virtue of the people depends very much 


|cleared their hands of the practice, and who| neither deceive nor be deceived, would mani- 
| hail with satisfaction the light that is open: | fest the necessity and the mode of breaking 
ing on the subject, will again consent to re-| the yoke and letting the oppressed go free. 
turn to so iniquitous a system, or cease to| Whatever prejudice may assert, or sophistry 


support the principles which they have adopted | attempt to establish, the inconsistency of 


on the education of the young; but what | from a conviction of their conformity to rea-| slavery with universal righteousness, is too 





education can the slave possibly bestow on 


his offspring, even supposing him capable of | zens tenaciously adhere to a system thus ab-| of dispute. And to suppose that the wickedness, 


son and truth. If then a portion of our citi-| obvious to every enlightened mind to admit 
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and cupidity of man are capable of introducing 
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improve their condition by instruction in the 


an evil into civil society, which the light of| arts of civilized life, and to inculcate on their 


the gospel and the labours of the devoted fol- 
lowers of Christ are incompetent to remedy, 
is to distrust the power and the moral govern- 
ment of our gracious Creator. If, with an eye 
to the teachings and leadings of the Spirit of | 
truth, we pursue the course which our duty | 
as men and Christians requires, we may rely | 
on the wisdom and goodness of God, who| 
governs all consequences, to reward our en- | 
deavours and bless the work of our hands. | 

We would also invite the attention of our 
fellow-citizens to the condition of those de- 
scendants of the African race who are free. 
It is sorrowfully true, that in many parts of | 
our country they are subject to unjust and | 
oppressive restrictions, which are not applied | 
to persons of our own colour, and that their 
personal freedom is liable to be wrested from | 
them by the operation of unequal laws. In 
nearly every part of the United States, they 
are the objects of cruel prejudice, which 
tends to produce that very degradation, which 
it assumes as its justification. That the bene- | 
fits of education are rendered more difficult | 
of access to them than to the youth of our 





minds the excellency and importance of the 
gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Finally, it is our sincere desire and prayer, 
that it may please the Sovereign Ruler of na- 
tions to influence the hearts of those who are 
placed in authority to seek for his counsel, 
and incline the inhabitants of these United 
States to feelings of tenderness for the op- 
pressed, that there may be a hearty co-opera- 
tion between the people and our rulers, in 
according to all, without distinction of nation 
or colour, the free enjoyment of their civil 
and religious rights. ‘Thus we may hope to 
experience the fulfilment of the evangelical 
prophecy, “ I will make thine officers, peace, 
and thine exactors, righteousness; violence 
shall no more be heard in thy land, wasting 
nor destruction within thy borders ;” and that 
the Most High will still extend to our country 
the blessings of harmony and peace, and make 
us a light to the surrounding nations. 

Signed in end on behalf of a Meeting of 
the Representatives of the Religious Society 
of Friends, commonly called Quakers, in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, &c., held in Phila- 


own complexion, is well known. We appre-|delphia, the 14th of the fourth month, 1837. 


hend that not only our religious duty, but our 
interest, as we value the peace and good of 
civil society, requires that we should manifest 
our gratitude, for our own superior advantages, 
by labouring to promote the improvement of 
this part of the human family; that we should 
cultivate feelings of true Christian benevolence 
towards them, and prepare them, as far as 
example and assistance can effect it, for civil 
and religious usefulness. 

There is yet another class of our fellow 
men whose multiplied wrongs have excited 


JonaTHan Evans, Clerk. 


AN ANGLER’S RAMBLES. 
(Continued from page 246.) 


“ Happy is he who lives to understand— 
Not human nature only, but explores 
All natures,—to the end that he may find 
The law that governs each.” 
Worpswortu. 


“It was on one of those fine September 


our tender commiseration. We allude to the| mornings, when all nature looks calm and 
aborigines of our country,—once the undis- | beautiful, that Dr. Hastings saliied forth with 
puted proprietors of this extensive continent, | his two London friends, on a walk to inspect 
but many of them now driven from the homes | some old and interesting ruins in his neigh- 


of their fathers, in defiance of the claims of 


bourhood. W. Eames renewed the conver- 


justice, and the faith of treaties, to seek a/ sation of the preceeding day, by asking some 


precarious subsistence in distant and unculti- 
vated regions. If we advert to the condition 
of these people when our ancestors first settled 
among them, the kindness manifested by many 
of those then numerous and powerful tribes, 
towards their feeble visiters, and the various 
complicated acts of injustice since meted to 
them, we must acknowledge that a heavy 
load of guilt rests on our country. We earn- 
estly desire that the people of the United 
States, the present occupants of land from 
which the Indians have been expelled, by 
means abhorrent to justice and humanity, 
may duly consider the debt which our ances- 
tors and ourselves have incurred, and extend 
to them, in their wilderness abode, the aids 
of science and the benefits of literary and re- 
ligious instruction. ‘The feeble remnant still 
remaining on this side of the Mississippi, are 
no less the proper objects of our care and 
benevolence. We believe it to be our reli- 
gious duty to discountenance the attempts of 
avaricious men to dislodge them, either by 
violence or fraud, from the remaining scanty 
pittance of their onve ample possessions ; and 
that it is obligatory upon us to endeavour to 


questions respecting the various uses man 
derived from animals generally. In the course 
of the conversation ‘Dr. Hastings observed, 
that it was an interesting fact, and in some 
degree corroborative of the truth of revela- 
tion, that in all the countries of that part of 
the globe which was originally inhabited by 
the human race, those animals which are use- 
ful to man, and essential to his comfort and 
convenience, are to be found. For instance, 
the horse, cow, camel, elephant, sheep, dog, 
poultry, &c. But in the new world, none of 
these were to be met with, they have been 
gradually brought and domesticated there, by 
the industry and perseverance of man, as the 
tide of population increased and peopled that 
country. This fact serves to prove how mind- 
ful a beneficent Providence was of the wants 
of man, by creating and assigning, for his es- 
pecial use and benefit, the animals which have 
been now mentioned ; placing them within his 
reach, to be used, no doubt, with tenderness 
and discretion, but leaving no trace of them 
in countries where man was not. These re- 
mote countries were not, however, consigned 
to a state of desolation and sterility, but Pro- 





vidence, foreseeing that the time would come 
when the human race would discover and in- 
habit these regions, clothed them with mag- 
nificent woods, adorned them with flowers and 
plants of exquisite workmanship, whilst birds 
and insects of the richest beauty wantoned 
unmolested amidst the shade and verdure of 
these primeval forests. The wise designs of 
the Creator were thus equally conspicuous in 
these more remote regions, and the same 
forming hand was to be seen as soon as this 
new world should be discovered. In the 
mean time the lilies grew, and the birds were 
fed, and nature sported at will “ her virgin 
fancies,” until the axe destroyed the harmony 
of the woods, and its innocent inhabitants 
were taught the fear of man, by the destruc- 
tion his presence brought upon them. Al- 
though the gifts, thus liberally bestowed, 
might be abused, there can be little doubt of 
their having been designed for the use of man ; 
and if he had pursued the ways of piety, vir- 
tue and humanity, if he had formed his life 
according to the Creator’s laws, he would not 
only have been happy himself in this new 
paradise, but have made every thing around 
him so. It is, however, a melancholy truth, 
that the vices, evil passions, and cruelty of 
man, have been the chief cause of the miseries 
of the animal creation, who would otherwise 
have sported in happiness and enjoyment 
around him. 


“ Great God of Nature! "Tis thy voice 
That bids th’ obedient world rejoice ! 
*Tis in the depths of ocean heard, 

And in the forest—where the bird 

Joins with her mate the song to raise 
And celebrate their Maker’s praise. 

The opening buds their offerings pour, 
Their fragrance swells the teeming store 
Of incense, caught from hill and dale, 
And wafted, on the spicy gale. 

And there ’s the music of the breeze 
That ’s answer’d by the murm’ring trees. 
Afar the placid, lowing herd, 

Advancing to the well-known word ; 
While unseen the cuckoo near, 

Pours his note upon the ear. 

Soar upward to the glowing sky, 

Gay lark, with untaught melody ; 

And in thy early flight thou "It meet 
Near to earth, with burden sweet, 

The grateful bee—and higher still 

The giddy moth—but pause not, till 
Heaven's gate thou finds’t, in fields of air, 
And sing thy morning anthem there. 
Amidst this joyous sound of gladness, 
Shall man retain one tone of sadness ? 
Shall he for whom all things were given, 
Refuse his offering to heaven ? 

Shall he alone discordant be 

Amidst creation’s harmony ! 

Ah no! Chase discontent away: 

It suits not with this blithesome day : 

By evil fears, is evil brought— 

Then for the morrow take no thought— 
Blithe as the birds aloft in air 

Be now thy heart devoid of care, 

This passing globe their only tie, 

They sing their little song and die : 

But thou shalt seck thy Maker’s shrine— 
A glad eternity is thine. 


“ Dr. Hastings remarked, in continuation of 
the foregoing subject, that nothing more 
clearly proved the utter state of degradation 
to which a generous animal may be reduced, 
than the present condition of horses in this 
country. The cruelty exercised upon them 
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is a reproach to the English, and it has been 
truly said, that “England is the hell of 
horses.” And yet how susceptible they are 
of kindness, and how grateful do they show 
themselves for it! In our recent wars with 
France, instances have occurred of a horse 
remaining by the side of his wounded master, 
who had treated him with kindness, never 
quitting him amidst the excitement, and strife, 
and danger of battle, but bending his head 
over him, he appeared to mourn over the fate 
of a kind friend and protector. This ill-used 
animal will, indeed, meet every advance of 
kindness and attention which is made to him. 
He is anxious to understand, and happy to 
please and satisfy his master, and is either 
attached to, or afraid of him. In fact, looks 
to him either in love or fear. On the conti- 
nent of Europe, horses are seldom struck, but 
the voice alone is generally used to excite 
them to greater exertions. While with us 
they are generally under the power of men 
without sense, temper, or feeling, ignorant, 
brutal, capricious, and cruel, infinitely in the 
scale of creation below the generous creatures 
they torment. How differently do the Arabs 
treat their horses. A modern traveller re- 
marks, that “‘ we Europeans have no idea of 
the extent of intelligence and attachment to 
which the habit of living with the family, of 
being caressed by the children, fed by the 
women, and encouraged or reprimanded by 
the voice of the master, can raise the natural 
instinct of the Arabian horse. The race is 
of itself more sagacious and more tameable 
than that of our climates, and this is the same 
with other animals in Arabia. Nature itself 
has given them a higher degree of instinct 
and a closer fraternity with man than in our 
countries. They seem to retain some remem- 
brance of Eden, where they voluntarily sub- 
mitted themselves to the dominion of man, the 
king of nature. I have often, in Syria, seen 
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horses, and caused them to arrest their steps, 
and dress up their ears to listen to him.” 

“ M. La Martine gives the following anec- 
dote, as a further proof of the intelligence and 
affection of an Arabian horse. 

**¢ An Arab and his tribe had attacked in 
the Desert the caravan from Damascus, with 
complete success, and the Arabs were oc- 
cupied in packing their booty, when the horse- 
men of the Pacha of Acre, who had come to 
meet the caravan, rushed suddenly on the 
victorious Arabs, of whom they killed a con- 
siderable number, and made ~the others 
prisoners ; and having tied them with cords, 
took them to Acre, as presents to the pacha. 

«« « Abon el Masseh, the hero of this story, 
had received a ball in the arm during the 


engagement. but as his wound was not mor- 


tal, the Turks had tied him upou a camel, 
taking his horse also with him. 

“ «The evening of the day of their ap- 
proach to Acre, the party encamped with their 
prisoners upon the mountain of Safhadt. The 
legs of the wounded Arab were tied together 
by a leather belt, and he was laid near the 
spot where the Turks slept. Kept awake 
during the night by the pain of his wound, he 
heard his horse neigh among others picketed 
round the tents, according to the Eastern cus- 
tom. Recognising its voice, he could not re- 
sist the desire to go once more to the former 
companion of his life. He crawled with great 
difficulty, with the help of his hands and 
knees, and reached his steed. ‘ My poor 
friend (addressing him), what canst thou do 
among these Turks? thou wilt be imprisoned, 
under the roof of a kan with the horses of an 
aga or a pacha. The women and children 
will no longer bring thee the camel’s milk, or 
barley or doura in their palms. Thou wilt 
no more course the desert like the wind from 
Egypt. Nor more wilt thou divide with thy 
chest the refreshing waves of Jordan. O that 


birds caught in the morning by the children,|if I remain a slave, I could render thee at 


and perfectly tame by evening, having need | least free. 


neither of cage nor string to retain them with 
the family that had adopted them, but flut- 
tering freely among the oranges and mulberry 
trees of the garden ; coming when called, and 


fingers, or on the heads of young girls. 





Let me try! There go! Return 
to our tents, tell my wife that Abon el Masseh 
returns to it no more, and lick the hands of 
my four children.” 


“© «Thus speaking, Abon had gnawed with | 
perching of their own accord on the children’s | his teeth the goat’s hair which had served to! you did kill my bird.’ 





* ¢ By his breed, the animal is more intel. 
ligentand tame than those of our climates, 
It is the case with all the animals in Arabia. 
The climate, or nature, has given them more 
instinct and more companionship with man 
than in Europe.’ 

“The sense and faculties of animals, Dr. 
Hastings said, would, he thought, soon opena 
new era in philosophy. Man has been too 
long in the habit of considering them as bein 
only actuated by mere instinct in all they do, 
whereas every day produced new facts which 
serve to ‘prove, that animals are possessed 
with faculties which go beyond instinct, and 
which approach very nearly to reason. He 
confessed his inability to draw the line be. 
tween the two, so as to define where instinct 
ends, and reason begins; and said, that he 
was aware that his opinion on this subject 
would meet with opposition, and perhaps with 
ridicule, from those who had paid but little 
attention to it. He endeavoured to establish 
his hypothesis by mentioning some facts 
which had come under his own observation, 
and which he considered as sufficient to prove 
that he had strong grounds for forming it. 

* He said, that he had a favourite cat, which 
on several occasions had exhibited strong 
proofs of more than common sense. His wife 
had also a pet canary bird, and one day as 
she was cleaning its cage, she was called out 
of the room, and left the cage on the parlour 
floor; on her return, she discovered the cat 
in the act of killing the bird, and in her an- 
ger on the occasion, she pursued the cat round 
the room with the hearth brush in her hand, 
with which she endeavoured to chastise it. 
After striking at it two or three times, the 
cat fell down to all appearance dead. Know- 
ing her husband’s partiality for it, her anger 
immediately subsided, and taking the cat up 
in her arms, she carried it to Dr. Hastings, 
and informed him of what had taken place, 
assuring him at the same time, that she had 
noi struck the cat. After deploring his loss, 
and reproaching his wife as the cause of it, 
the cat was deposited on the rug, and Mrs. 
Hastings said in an affectionate tone of voice, 
‘ well, poor puss, I am sorry for you, although 
On hearing this, the 


The | fasten the Arab horses, and the animal be-|cat jumped up, erected her tail, and showed 
horse I had bought of the Sheikh of Jerico,| came free ; but seeing his master manacled|every symptom of satisfaction. 


There can 


and which I rode, knew me as his master in| and bound at his feet, the faithful and intel-| be no doubt, but that she put on a semblance 


a few days. 


He bent his 


He would no longer suffer! ligent creature was taught by instinct, what} of death to escape a beating, which she was 


another to mount him, but would break! no language could have told it. | perhaps sensible that she deserved for miscon- 


through the whole caravan to come at my | head, seized his master, and taking him up by | duct in killing the bird. This fact may be 
call, though my voice and language were|his teeth by the leathern girdle round his| thought extraordinary, but both quadrupeds, 


foreign to him. 


he marched peacefully and quietly in his 
place in the caravan, so long as he saw only 
Turks, or Syrians or Arabs dressed like 





Gentle and kind to me, and | body, set off in a gallop, and carried him to 
soon accustomed to the attention of my Arabs, | his tent. 


Arriving there, and throwing his 
master on the sand, at the feet of his wife, 
and children, the horse expired from fatigue.’ 

“<The whole tribe wept his loss—poets 


Turks; but when even a year after, he saw) sang his merits, and his name is constantly 


a Bedouin mounted on a horse of the Desert, | 


in the mouths of the Arabs who inhabit the 


he became in an instant another animal. His | country about Jerico. 


eyes flashed fire, his neck grew inflated, his 
tail lashed like whips upon his flanks, he 
reared on his hind legs, and marched in this 


| _‘ * We have ourselves no idea of the degree 
| of attachment and intelligence, which the ha- 
| bit of living with the family, of being caressed 


way for some minutes under the weight of the | by the children, fed by the women, and en- 


saddle and his rider. 


He did not neigh, but | couraged, or chided by the voice of the mas- 


uttered a warlike cry like that of a brazen/ter, adds to the natural instinct of the Ara- 
trumpet, a cry that frightened all the other | bian horse.’ 





; 


birds, and even some insects, have been known 
to put on this semblance of death to preserve 
their lives, thus evincing u faculty nearly al- 
lied to reason. «The hedgehog, and the land- 
rail, the snake, and the wood-louse, do it on 
certain emergencies, and probably many other 
animals. 

‘¢ Another instance of sense, for it must not 
be called reason, was evinced by a Newfound- 
land dog. His master was staying at Worth- 
ing, where his dog was teased and annoyed 
by a small cur which snapped and barked at 
him. When this had been repeated some 
time, the Newfoundland dog appeared to lose 
his usual patience and forbearance, and he 
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one day in the presence of several spectators, 
took the cur up by its back, swam with it into 
the sea, held it under the water, and would 

robably have drowned it, had not a boat put 
off and rescued it. This affords another 
proof of an animal impulse beyond mere in- 
stinct.” 


For “ The Friend.” 

The following striking narrative, showing 
the importance of a close attention to small 
impressions on the mind, is extracted from a 
recent work. ; 

«At the memorable dinner at Mr. An- 
drews’s, which I have mentioned, his story 
naturally recalled many others of the same 
kind; and one voluble gentleman, who had a 
greater range than accuracy of memory, as- 
serted that Sir Evan Nepean, when under 
secretary of state, had been warned by a 
vision to save the lives of three or four per- 
sons, who, but for this appearance, would all 
of them have been hanged through Sir Evan’s 
neglect. 

* You may well suppose we did not give 
much credence to this ; but knowing Sir Evan 
Nepean very well, I informed him of what he 
was charged with, and begged him to tell me 
what the ghost said. ‘The gentleman,’ said 
he, good humouredly, ‘ romances not a little ; 
but what he alludes to is the most extraor- 
dinary thing that ever happened to me.’ 

‘He went on to tell me that one night, 
several years before, he had the most unac- 
countable wakefulness that could be imagined. 
He was in perfect health; had dined early 
and moderately; had no care, nothing to 
brood over, and was perfectly self-possessed. 
Still he could not sleep, and from eleven to 
two in the morning had never closed an eye. 
It was summer, and twilight was far ad- 
vanced ; and to dissipate the ennui of his 
wakefulness, he resolved to rise and breathe 
the morning air in the Park. There he saw 
nothing but sleepy sentinels, whom he rather 
envied. He passed the home office several 
times, and at last, without any particular ob- 
ject, resolved to let himself in with his pass 
key. The book of entries of the day before 
lay open upon the table, and in sheer listless- 


THE FRIEND. 





four, and the clerk of the crown lived in 
Chancery lane. There was no hackney 
coach, and they almost ran. The clerk of 
the crown had a country house, and meaning 
to have a long holiday, he was at that mo- 
ment stepping into his gig to go to his villa. 
Astonished at the visit of the under secretary 
at such an hour, he was still more so at his 
business. 

“ With an exclamation of horror, cried the 
clerk of the crown, ‘ The reprieve is locked 
up in my desk. It was brought ; Sir Evan 
sent to the post-office for the trustiest and 
fleetest express, and the reprieve reached 
York the next morning, at the moment the 
unhappy people were ascending the cart.” 


fectly crystallized, which are green, red, blue, 
and black, are called tourmalines, and are re- 
markable for becoming electric when heated. 
Pinite is a mineral crystallized in six-sided 
prisms, of a brown or gray colour, opaque and 
yielding easily to the knife. 

Granite contains few ores or beds of other 
rocks. It varies much in hardness and 
durability, some varieties being almost inde- 
structible in the air, and others which contain 
the felspar in large masses, rapidly decompos- 
ing. The felspar in the earthy crumbling 
state to which it is thus reduced, forms the 
kaolin or porcelain clay used in the manufac- 
ture of fine porcelain. 

The declivities of granite mountains are 
covered by rocks of gneiss in many parts of 
the world. ‘The gneiss is more abundant in 
metallic ores than granite. One of the mine- 
rals most abundant in gneiss and mica slate, 
is garnet. Garnet is of a red, yellow, green, 
or blackish brown colour, it is found in small 
granular masses and crystallized. Its primary 
crystal is a rhombic dodecahedron, which is 
often much modified. It is harder than quartz 
and fuses into a dark gliss. The fine and 
transparent crystals are called prgcious gar- 
nets. ‘The common garnet is most plentiful 
in the gneiss and mica slate, though it also 
occurs in other rocks. Mica slate is generally 
of a light gray or yellowish colour, and the 
finer kinds have a pearly lustre. It always 
overlies the gneiss, as that does the granite. 
Thus we see that in an ascending series the 
granite insensibly loses its massive structure 
and passes into gneiss, which also, becoming 
more and more slaty,at length acquires the 
name of mica slate. When the crystals of 
which this is composed are extremely mi- 
nute, the rock acquires a compact appearance 
and is called clay slate. 

Mica is nearly allied to talc, and mica slate 
often passes by insensible gradations into talc- 
slate or talcy mica slate. 

Limestone rocks are sometimes of a highly 
crystalline structure throughout, and this 
variety occurs in beds in rocks of gneiss and 
mica slate. Crystalline limestone sometimes 
contains forty-eight per cent. of carbonate of 
magnesia, and is then called dolomite. This 


For * The Friend.” 
GEOLOGY. 
NO. III. 


The first great division of rocks is into 
those which are found in layers from mecha- 
nical deposition, and those which are crystal- 
line in structure. The latter are also called 
primary rocks, from their being the lowest 
that are met with, and because they contain 
no vegetable or animal remains. The prin- 
cipal rocks of this class are granite, gneiss, 
and mica slate. 

These rocks are generally composed of 
quartz, mica, and felspar, confusedly crystal- 
iized together in various proportions. Granite 
occurs in masses of vast thickness, commonly 
divided by fissures into blocks that have 
nearly regular forms. Sometimes these 
blocks have a columnar structure. The 
several minerals are often irregularly blended, 
the mica being at times in seams or parallel 
plates, that give the rock the appearance of 
being stratified. Granite rocks sometimes 
| consist of quartz, felspar and hornblende in 
place of mica, and the rock is then called 
sienite or sienitic granite. ‘This rock derives 
its name from Siene in upper Egypt, where 
there were great quarries from which many 
of the obelisks and temples of Egypt were 
qarried. 

Granite is found to underlie all the other 
rocks in every case in which the strata have 











































ness he began to read. The first thing ap-| been penetrated, and is therefore supposed to 
palled him—‘ A reprieve to be sent to York | form the original rock of theearth. Granite 
for the coiners ordered for execution the next | passes by insensible gradations into gneiss. 
day.’ It struck him that he had no return to| The quantity of felspar decreases, the mica 
his order to send the reprieve; and he| increases in quantity and is arranged in layers, 
searched the minutes, but could not find it. In| the rock loses the massive structure, becomes 
alarm he went to the house of the chief clerk, | schistose and is a true gneiss. When this 
who lived in Downing street: knocked him} change in the structure is carried still further, 





up (it was then long past three), and asked|the mica becomes still more abundant, the | 


him if he knew any thing of the reprieve | felspar disappears, or is only found in irregu- 
being sent. 





rock is less soluble in acids than ordinary 
limestone. Sometimes it exists in masses of 
| great magnitude, so as to form entire moun- 
tains; sometimes in layers alternating with 
|miva slate. When crystalline or primitive 
limestone, as it is termed, is white and of a 
| fine grain, it bears the name of statuary mar- 
Ile, and is much prized for its hardness and 
durability. 

Serpentine rocks occur chiefly in gneiss, 
and mica slate, in beds which are often so 












could not remember. 


In greater alarm, the meeparcic te masses, and the rock assumes a slaty 
‘You are scarcely 


structure, and is called mica slate. As the|thick as to form mountain masses of consi- 


awake,’ said Sir Evan ; ‘collect yourself; it) granite passes through ali these changes,!derable height. Rocks are often seen con- 


must have been sent.’ 


* The chief clerk said he did now recol- 
lect he had sent it to the clerk of the crown, 
whose business it was to forward it to York. 


various changes occur in its accompanying | sisting of serpentine intermixed with crystal- 
minerals. line white limestone ; they bear a fine polish, 

The principal minerals found in granite,|and are much valued for their beauty, and 
are schorl or tourmaline, and pinite. Schorl/ form the verd antique marble of the ancients. 


“* Good,’ said Sir E.; ‘but have you his| is in prismatic crystals, deeply striated longi-|Serpentine is at times mixed with tale or 


receipt and certificate that it is gone ?’ 
“¢No!’ 


tudinally, terminated by three planes; it has|steatite, and becomes soft and easily cut, and 
a brownish black colour, is brittle and glisten- | sufficiently tenacious to be turned in a lathe 


“«Then come with me to his house, we] ing, and is generally found in minute confused | into vessels of any shape, which resist the 
must find him, it is so early.’ It was nowjcrystals. The finer varieties, and more per- | action of fire. This rock bears the name of 



























used as cooking utensils in Germany. Horn- 
blende often forms the principal part of rocks 
and assumes a slaty structure. Hornblende 
slate occurs in beds in the granite rocks, and 
passes into serpentine by a gradual increase 
in the proportions of its magnesia- 

Sienite is a granite composed of horn- 
blende and felspar. Sometimes the former 
occurs in large grains, and the felspar de- 
creases in quantity till the rock becomes a 
simple hornblende rock. Sometimes the two 
minerals are intimately blended in minute 
grains so as to form a rock of nearly uniform 
substance, called from its colour greenstone ; 
This rock is often called trap rock, a Ger- 
man term, signifying a pair of stairs, to which 
disintegrating masses of this rock bear some 
resemblance. 

Any rock which is compact, and finely 
granular, and contains distinct imbedded 
crystals, is called porphyry. The base of 
most porphyritic rocks is felspar, and the 
imbedded crystals are also felspar. The co- 
lour varies through red, green, and brown in 
all shades. The rocks described above are 
crystalline in their structure, contain no fos- 
sils, and underlie all the others, the granite 
being the lowest of all. It is true, that rocks 
of this kind are met with overlying what are 
called the secondary rocks, but these excep- 
tions will be explained hereafter. 

The great distinction between the rocks 
heretofore described, and those lying above 
them, is, that the former contain no vegetable 
or animal remains. ‘These rocks are also all 
crystalline in their structure, whereas the 
rocks which lie above them have (with ex- 
ceptions to be hereafter noticed) all been 
formed by the wearing down and subsequent 
consolidation of other rocks. The fact that 
the lowest of this series contain vegetable 
remains, proves that they were formed after 
vegetation had commenced upon the surface 
of the earth, and that the rocks of which the 
crust of the globe consists are of different 
ages. 

The rocks which immediately overlie the 
granitic or primitive are called transition 
rocks. The lowest of this series is slate, 
which passes insensibly into mica slate, on the 
one side, and is therefore by many considered 
as primitive, although the gradations by which 
it passes on the other hand into the rocks 
containing fossils, are equally imperceptible. 
This change takes place as we ascend in the 


potstone, and the vessels made of it are much 






generally those of ferns. Mountains of slate 
are seldom so precipitous as those of granite, 
and the declivities are generally verdant, 
because the slate is more readily decomposed. 

When the silex increases in slate rock it 
renders it harder, and the rock passes into 
flinty slate, which often alternates with beds 
of clay slate.- As the silex increases, the 
rock loses its slaty structure, and passes into 
hornstone. Slate is a rock abounding in 
metallic ores, almost all the principal metals 
having been found in slate, either in beds or 
veins. The lead and copper mines of England 
occur in slate rocks. 

Grauwacke or graywacke, is the German 
term for a rock which may be defined to bea 
coarse slate containing particles or fragments 
of other rocks or minerals, varying in size 
from two or more inches to the smallest 
— that can be perceived by the eye. 

Vhen these particles are extremely minute, 
the rock passes into slate, and when the par- 
ticles and fragments are numerous and the 
argillaceous cemeut can scarcely be per- 
ceived, it becomes a coarse sandstone. ‘The 
cement is sometimes coloured with red oxide 
of iron, and the rock is called a red sand- 
stone. Sometimes the grains and the paste 
in which they are imbedded are of the same 
siliceous material, but more generally the 
fragments ere those of the underlying rocks 
which have evidently been broken down and 
become mixed with finer particles, and ce- 
mented so as to form a new rock. Gray- 
wacke has in all cases been formed from the 
materials of other rocks. It is in this series 
of the transition rocks, that coal and rock 
salt are found. Limestone is met with in 
the transition rocks, in beds alternating with 
slate, graywacke, and coarse sandstone. This 
limestone is often in masses of great thick- 
ness. It has a more imperfectly crystalline 
structure than the primitive limestone, and is 
generally coloured bluish gray or red, brown 
or black. It is hard, admits of a fine polish, 
and is often beautifully variegated. Transi- 
tion limestone abounds in organic remains, 
and is very rich in metallic ores. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
NEANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY. 
(Continued from page 247.) 


“The cruel pleasure which the Roman 
people received from the sanguinary shows 
of gladiators, gives a remarkable proof how 





series. The slate lying nearest the granite | completely the moral and humane feelings of 
is most crystalline, and that which is most|our nature may be repressed by education and 
remote, the most earthy. The laminz into| habit, and how a narrow-hearted political 
which slate splits, are usually at an angle of | sentiment may destroy the general rights and 
about 60° with the direction of the strata.| notions of humanity. This was a pleasure 
When the magnesia which enters into slate | which those who aspired to the character of 
rocks is much increased, they pass into talcy | civilization scrupled not to partake in, which 
slate or chlorite. When this talcy slate con- | lawgivers and statesmen, and even those who 
tains silex, and is of a fine uniform texture,| claimed the name of philosophers, were not 
it forms the whetstone slate of which hones| ashamed to approve of and further. The 
are made. As we rise in the series of slate | feelings, however, of universal love and cha- 
rocks, we find them to contain carbon, which | rity, first called into life and action by Chris- 
increases as we ascend. When it is very |tianity, must, from its earliest rise, have 
abundant it renders the slate dark coloured} struggled against this species of cruelty, 
and soft. It is in slate rocks that the first} which the laws and the prevailing sentiments 
vegetable impressions occur, and these are| of the Romans allowed and approved. Those 
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who attended the combats of gladiators and 
of wild beasts, according to the principle 
which the church established, were excom. 
municated. LIrenzus, with horror, calls it the 
extremest denial of the Christion character, 
when some among the wild, fanatical, and 
antinomian sect of the Gnostics would not 
even refrain from participating in those 
bloody shows, the objects of hatred at once 
to God and man. 

* But it was not the participation in these 
cruel amusements alone, which appeared to 
the Christians incompatible with the nature 
of their calling, but this condemnation ex- 
tended also to every kind of spectacle exhi- 
bited in those days, to the pantomimic shows, 
the tragedies, and comedies, the chariot and 
foot races, in short, to all the amusements of 
the theatre and the circus. As the Romans 
of those days were passionately addicted to 
theatrical entertainments, it was no uncom- 
mon mark by which a man’s conversion to 
Christianity was ascertained, that he wholly 
withdrew from the theatre. Theatrical ex- 
hibitions were supposed part and parcel of 
idolatry, inasmuch as they derived their origin 
from the heathen worship, and were still con- 
nected with many of the heathen festivals. 
These exhibitions were especially included in 
the pomps of idolatry and Satan, which Chris- 
tians were bound at their baptism to renounce, 
by the pledge which they took upon them- 
selves at their entrance into the rank of sol- 
diers of the kingdom of God—(the sacra- 
mentum militie Christi.) In many of them 
much took place which violated the moral 
feelings and decencies of Christians, and even 
where this was not the case, yet even then 
the hour-long pursuit of idle and vain objects 
—the unholy spirit which reigned in these 
assemblies—the wild uproar of the collected 
multitude, seemed hardly to suit the holy 
seriousness of the Christian’s priestly charac- 
ter. The Christians considered themselves 
as priests, consecrated to God for their whole 
life, as temples of the Holy Ghost ; all there- 
fore which was foreign to that Spirit, whose 
dwelling-place in their hearts they were 
bound to keep ready for him, was to be kept 
far away from them. ‘ God hath commanded,’ 
says Tertullian, de Spectaculis, c. xv. ‘ that 
the Holy Spirit, a Spirit essentially tender 
and kind, should be received with tranquillity 
and gentleness, with peace and stillness, and 
not be disquieted by passion, rage, anger, and 
the violence of irritated feelings. How can 
such a Spirit put up with the exhibitions of 
the play-house? For no play goes off without 
violent commotiun of the minds of the specta- 
tors. . . . No one, in the theatre, thinks of 
any thing else than to see and to be seen. 
Amidst the clamour of the players can any 
man think upon the promise of a prophet, or 
meditate upon a psalm during the melodious 
strains of an eunuch? .... Now, since with 
us all immodesty is an object of horror, how 
can we dare there to listen to things which 
we dare not speak, while we know that all use- 
less and trifling discourse is condemned by the 
Lord.’ Matt. xii. 36 ; Ephes. iv. 29; v. 4. So 
constantly had the Christians, in their judg- 
ment on all their relations in life, the pattern 





of the Divine word and the nature of their 
Christian calling before their eyes! 

«To Tertullian, who was, no doubt, in- 
clined to behold in every kind of art a lie 
which counterfeited the origina] nature cre- 
ated by God, the whole system of plays ap- 

ared an art of mere representation and 
lies: ‘ The Creator of truth’—says he, |. c. 
ch. xxiii.—‘ loves nothing false, with him all 
fiction is falsehood; he who condemns all 
hypocrisy, will never approve of any man 
who counterfeits voice, sex, age, love, hatred, 
sighs, and tears.’ 

«« When persons of weak minds, who thought 
really that it was unchristian to frequent the 
theatres, yet suffered themselves to be carried 
away by the prevailing manners, and frequent 
them ; things would sometimes occur to them 
there, which inflicted a deep wound on their 
Christian feelings, produced remorse of con- 
science in them, and destroyed their peace of 
mind, in a manner which long continued to 
be prejudicial to them. Others, after they 
had once or twice, against the voice of their 


Christian conscience, suffered the love of 


pleasure to bring them to the theatre, again 
took a liking for these things, and by their 
passion for theatrical amusements, they were 
again by degrees drawn back into the vortex 
of heathenism. 

“The heathen and Christians of a light 


and trivial disposition were in the habit of 


urging on the more serious the following ar- 
guments: Why should they withdraw from 
these public pleasures? Such outward plea- 
sures of the eye and ear need not banish reli- 
gion from the heart. God would not be 
injured by the pleasures of men; and to enjoy 
these, in their proper place and season, with- 
out any violation of the fear or the reverence 
due to God, could be no crime. So Celsus, 
when he challenges the Christians to partake 
in the public festivals, says to them, ‘ God is 
the common God of all, he is good and with- 
out wants, and free from jealousy. What 
then should prevent those who are so espe- 
cially consecrated to him from partaking in 
the public festivals?’ ‘This is quite in accord- 
ance with the usual ways otf levity and a cold- 
hearted love of the world, which, in opposing 
itself to moral seriousness of a high order, 


generally puts on a most imposing air of 


philosophy. ‘Tertullian gives the following 
answer : ‘ But it is then our business to show, 
how these pleasures cannot possibly consist 
with true religion and true obedience towards 
the true God.’ 

“ Another argument, by which some who 
were devoted to amusements endeavoured to 
silence their Christian conscience, was the 
following : that in these exhibitions only such 
things were made use of as belonged to the 
gifts of God, which he had bestowed on man 
in order that man might enjoy them. No 
place, either, of holy writ could be alleged, in 
which plays were expressly forbidden. In 
regard to chariot races, the riding in chariots 
could have nothing sinful in it, for Elijah was 
taken to heaven in a chariot. Music and 
dancing in the theatre could not be forbidden, 
for we read in Scripture of choirs, of stringed 
instruments, of cymbals, horns, and trumpets; 
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we read of King David’s dancing and playing | to a very old age, but cannot be converted to 
before the ark of the covenant, (1 Chron. the useful purposes of timber. It is a tree of 
xvi. 29.) and we find the apostle Paul borrow- | state, calculated to enrich and augment the 
ing for the exhortation of Christians, similes | magnificence of a palace: nor let it detract 
from the gymnastic games and the circus. |from its majestic qualities, to know that, after 
Ephes. vi. 13; 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8; Philipp. iii.jall, it is but—a cabbage-tree! Its loftiest 
14. Tertullian, in reply to this sophistry,| summit is a spiral succulent shoot, the sides 
says, ‘Oh! how acute in argument does|of which, by gradually and successively un- 
human ignorance fancy itself, especially when | folding, form the fine wide-spreading foliage. 
it is afraid of losing some of the pleasures | Before this opens, to expand itself around, it 
and enjoyments of the world.’ Against the|is a congeries of young and tender leaves, in 
first argument he says, ‘ Assuredly all things | which state it is often boiled, and brought to 
are the gift of God ; but then the question 1s, | table as a cabbage, of which it is the ve 

to what purpose were they given? and how| best kind I ever remember to have tasted. It 
may they be used in subservience to their|is also used, without boiling, by way of salad, 
original destination? what is the original|and is then eaten with oil and vinegar; and 
creation of them, and what their sinful abuse?|so highly is it esteemed for these culinary 
for there is a wide difference between the ori- | purposes, that, too often, a very fine tree has 





ginal purity of nature and its corruption, be- 
tween the Creator and perverter of it.’ Against 
the second he says, ‘Although no express, 
verbal prohibition of games and shows is 
found in Scripture, yet it contains general 
principles, from which this prohibition fol- 


been devoted to the axe, merely because no 

other means could be found of obtaining from 

its towering summit this most excellent cab- 
e. 

The variety of this tree before alluded to, 

differs only in having its thick tuft of fibrous 


lows as a matter of course. All which is| roots appear several feet out of the ground, 
said in general terms against the lust of the | looking as if the tree, instead of taking root 
flesh and of the eyes, must be applicable also | in the earth, was growing upon another short 





to this particular kind of lust.’ ” 


MOUNTAIN-CABBAGE TREE. 
In a part of the wood were growing moun- 







trunk placed under it, as a base or pedestal, 
to support it from the soil: a circumstance 
which seems to have arisen from these trees 
standing upon the side of a hill, and the earth 
being partially washed from their roots by 


tain-cabbage trees, which were said to be of| heavy rains. In all other respects they are the 


a peculiar kind, and different from all others 
in the island, (Barbadoes.) This magnificent 
palm is unquestionably the finest tree that is 
known. From words, or drawings, only an 
imperfect idea of it can be collected. To 
comprehend its fine symmetry, its grandeur, 
and majestic loftiness, it must be seen. 
trunk is very smooth, and almost regularly 
cylindrical, rising into a superb and stately 







Its 


same as the rest of their species. —Pinckard’s 
Notes on the West Indies. 


Lord Mansfield.—This eminent judge was 
never ashamed of publicly retracing any 
wrong opinion he had entertained, when once 
convinced of his mistake. He used frequently 
to say, probably after Dean Swift, who hasa 


pillar, resembling a well-hewn column of similar passage in his writings, “ That to 


stone. At the base its circumference is some- 
what greater than at any other part, yet les- 
sening so gradually upwards as to preserve 
the most just and accurate proportion. Not a 
single branch, not even the slightest twig, in- 
terrupts the general harmony of the trunk, 
which often rises, in a correct perpendicular, 
to the height of from sixty to a hundred feet, 
and then spreads its palmated foliage into a 
wide and beautifully radiated circle. Branches 
it has none, but the fine expansive leaves, 
shooting immediately from the summit of the 
trunk, extend around it, crowning, and as it 
were protecting, the massy column, in form 
of a full-spread umbrella. 

It may, perhaps, be thought, that our noble 
English oak, with all its rude and crooked 
limbs, must be a more picturesque object. So 
it is, and so is likewise the wide-branching 
silk-cotton: but the loftiness, the stately gran- 
deur, the exact proportion, and the deep- 
shading foliage of the mountain-cabbage are 






acknowledge you were wrong yesterday, was 
but to let the world know that you are wiser 
to-day than you were then.” 


A French Magistrate——A magistrate of 
Paris established a poor-box in his office ; and 
when he happened to accomplish the plea- 
santest part of his duty, that of preventing 
litigation, he invited the parties whom he re- 
conciled to seal that reconciliation with an 
alms. Ina single year, this worthy function- 
ary collected more than 1400 francs. This 
ingenious means of beneficence was truly 
honourable to the inventor. 


Life without some necessity for exertion 
must ever lack real interest. That state is 
capable of the greatest enjoyment, where ne- 
cessity urges, but not painfully ; where effort 
is required, but as much as possible without 
anxiety; where the spring and summer of 


unequalled, and, in their happy combination, | life are preparatory to the harvest of autumn 
crown this tree the king of the forest,—the} and the repose of winter. Then is every sea- 


most exalted of the vegetable world. 


son sweet, and in a well-spent life the last 


When planted in avenues, it forms a grand | the best—the season of calm enjoyment, the 
and imposing approach to a dwelling, con-| richest in recollections, the brightest in hope. 


veying an air of 
which it adorns. 


SS to the mansion} Good training and a fair start constitute a 
t grows, free from decay,| more desirable patrimony than wealth; and 
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OO SS eee 
those parents who study their childrens’ wel- | stant and anxious care, will mingle also with | near prospect of her dissolution she experienced the 
fare rather than the gratification of their own | our virtues.—Dr. Johnson. benefit of a life of devotion to her Lord, though deeply 
avarice or vanity, would do well ‘to think of| - ee sensible of her imperfections, and was enabled to 


2 s - ; oe a realize the truth and efficacy of that merey which she 
this. Is it better to run a successful race, or THE FRIEND. 


ace, Oo had proclaimed to others, and of those principles which 
to begin and end at the goal !— The Originai. SS lk era ree mee she fully believed and suffered for—* I feel, she said, 
peated FIFTH MONTH, 13, 1837. 


that I am participating in the joys of heaven, and that 
I shall soon be admitted into the pearl gates, even by 
Him who led captivity captive, who triumphed over 
death, hell and the grave, rose victorious, and gave 
gifts unto men, unto the rebellious, even to such a poor 
rebellious one as me. It is not by any works of my 
own, but through the mercy and merits of Him who 
died for poor fallen man, that I trust and hope for ad. 
mission, for ever to dwell with the ransomed and 
redeemed, where all tears shall be wiped from all eyes, 
and where we shall all at length be admitted, if we 
follow on in the footsteps of the flock of Christ’s com. 
panions.’’—On first day, enquiring the hour, she was 
informed that it was six o'clock in the evening—she 
repeated, “ six o’clock in the evening, and the evening 
of my day also”"—and proceeded, “the disciples went 
to a village called Emmaus, and it was towards even. 
ing and the day was far spent, and they talked to. 
gether of all those things which had happened, and it 
came to pass while they communed together, Jesus 
himself drew near and went with them.” She recited 
most of the conversation and the circumstances of that 
event, which was a further indication of her love to her 
divine Lord, and of those sacred truths which unfold 
his blessed character and offices, Although ber suf. 
ferings were at times very great, her mind was firmly 
fixed upon Him who graciously promised her in early 
life, as she sweetly repeated it—“I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee ;” and she mercifully realized his 
presence to sustain her in the valley and shadow of 
death ; to whom she committed herself, saying, “ Here 
am I, dearest Lord, take me to thy arms,” Her extreme 




































A pape a, mpegent ee ane iy We have placed upon our pages of to-day 
rested in the principles of the Peace Society, |+he address, so unanimously adopted at our 
wishes the following inserted in the publica-|).., early meeting, to the citizens of the 
tion called “ The Friend,” in Philadelphia, viz. | tinitcd Stotes, relative to slavery and the 
“_ Extract a oon. gemmnienton: come aborigines of our country. The impression 

azatzoe, a Valire chiel, wen S 3g. | made by the reading of this interesting paper 
of the house of aia ae June 20th, 18 -our {it the mecting, has been fully confirmed ona 

Question 4949. ren you saw your’ deliberate and careful perusal at home; with- 
countrymen enter into hostilities against the | 


: -, —/out any pretension to ornament in style, it is 
colony (Cape of Good Hope), how did you! . document every way worthy and befitting 
qct ? I thought it best to sit quiet. 


; De ; , : such a body of Christian professors at the 

r saayoarard = ros you ny the present crisis—calm, dispassionate, dignified 

canyon whic mn mee you to retrain Fon | ond cogent, at the same time that it breathes 

taking any part with your countrymen against | 16 benign spirit of the gospel, kindness and 

the colony? I am a Christian, and the word | charity cond sod walt to all ee sergeanty 
of God tells me not to fight or shed blood, J 8 : 8 


. , | ber of impressions have been ordered by the 
: 5¢ 2? 
and that is the first reason why I sat quiet. meeting for general distribution, but as an 


extensive diffusion of it is desirable, we would 

For “The Fnend.” {suggest to our fellow members, that after 
THE SOUTH. perusal of the copy which may come to their 

There breathed a breath of summer air ishare respectively, they would circulate it 


And many a scene was bright and fair, |among those of their nearest neighbours who 
And all around was lovely there may not have seen it. 

To catch the wandering eye. 
But many an orphan’s piteous tale, Be 


And many a lonely widow’s wail Embarrassment having been experienced in | suffering terminated a few hours before her departure, 
Rose on the grief-encumbered gale, consequence of remittances from our distant |4uring which she lay in a very peaceful state, en- 


To register on high. gaged in supplication till the close; and we doubt not 
that, through the mercy of Him who died for us, she 
has joined in the triumphant song of—“ blessing and 
honour, glory, and power be unto him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.” 
of a pulmonary consumption, on the evening of 
the 18th ult., Evizaseru, daughter of Nathan and Jane 
Garrett, of Upper Darby, Del. Co., in the 22d year of 
her age; she was nearly confined to her chamber for 
six months, during which time she manifested much 
composure and Christian resignation to the Divine 
will, often saying in allusion to her sufferings, “ it is 
all right.” Though thus early called out of time, her 
friends have the undoubted assurance that she was con- 
cerned to make preparation for the awful event before 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. the commencement of her last illness, and that through 
Visiting Managers for the Month.—John the merits of her Saviour she experienced forgiveness 


: peat . - and salvation. She remained sensible to the last, when 
Richardson, No. 76, North Tenth street ;| she quietly departed as though falling into a sweet 


Thomas Bacon, No. 190, North Front street ;| sleep, leaving a consoling evidence that her purified 
Timothy Paxson, No. 158, North Front st. | spirit has entered the realms of everlasting bliss. 
Superintendents.—J.and Letitia Redmond. in the town of Barre, Orleans county, on 


.  s ‘ the 9th of first month, 1837, in the 29th year of her 
_ Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, | a 90, Sanam B., wifo of Jossph W. Ransome, and 
'No. 201, Arch street. 


daughter of Cornelius Austin, a member of Hartland 
Resident Physician.—Dr. Robert R. Porter. | Monthly Meeting of Friends, and Shelby particular 

18 meeting. By attention to the dictates of divine truth 
— Agent Appointed. she was enabled through life to be an example of mo- 


Pride i . | deration and plainness in her deportment. Her last 
Pride is a corruption that seems almost Henry Hendley, Carthage, Rush county, | illness was consumption, which confined her near three 
originally ingrafted in our nature; it exerts : : : 


months to the house, in the early part of which she 
itself in our first years, and, without continual Indiana. 


expressed that she had but little prospect of oyteig 

O suppress it, it in = her mind was calm. and peaceful throughout her i 
a atl eee rae Diep, on the 18th of last month, Jane Snowpen,|ness. A few diys before her decease, she gave par- 
, : y. : P ‘UlaP | in the 83d year of her age, an approved minister and | ticular directions about her grave clothes, and that 
ages, and triumph in particular Countries. | member of the northern district Monthly Meeting in|every thing about her funeral should be plain, and 
Rage is the failing of youth, and avarice of|this city. She was a friend of substantial experience | added, that she feared Friends too much patterned after 
age ; revenge is the predominant passion of| in the work of religion, and her ministry was attended | the world in these things. She requested a chapter to 


subscribers being in uncurrent money, and as 
the low price of the paper will not admit of 
the loss thus incurred being borne by the 
proprietors, our subscribers are earnestly re- 
quested to make their payments in paper at 
par in this city, and the agents will please 
endeavour to make remittances in funds which 
are not considerably depreciated. 

For the information ,of distant subscribers 
we intend next week to annex a bank note 
list corrected to a late date. 


It was the land of summer’s reign ; 
Where wintry storms full oft were fain 
To try their power, but all in vain, 
For soon their terrors fled: 
Yet proud oppression lingered there, 
And many a one was doomed to bear 
The yoke of bondage and of care 
Till all his days were sped. 








And many a hapless one forlorn, 
From all he loved was rudely torn, 
And far away for ever borne 
To swell his master’s hoards. 
And when full many a weary day 
And sorrowing night had passed away, 
He laboured ’neath a ruthless sway, 
To grace our luseious boards. 


Shall wrong with iron sceptre stand ? 
Shall grief o’ershade so fair a land? 
And we ne’er lift a helping hand, 
To wipe those stains away ? 
Or shall we raise our warning voice, 
To guide aright the master’s choice ; 
And cause the captive to rejoice, 
In freedom'’s dawning day ? W. A. 




















one country, and inconstancy the character- with the quickening power of truth, refreshing to the | be read in the Bible, not more than an hour and an half 


on . : ° sincere in heart. She bore her share of the scorn and | before she breathed her last. Although her family and 
istic of another; but pride is the native of, contempt which was cast upon the faithful adherents | friends deeply feel and lament her loss, yet they have 
every country, infects every climate, and cor- | to the doctrines of the cross, and to the order of our|the consolation of believing that. their loss is her 
rupts every nation. It ranges equally through | religious Society during the conflict with those who eternal gain, and that her purified spirit has entered 
the gardens of the east and the deserts of the | 8¢emed determined to lay them both waste. She was | into everlasting rest and peace prepared for the right- 
south, and reigns no less in the cavern of the aes Sntnes to her wre ha the a ten years, | cous. 

savage than in the palace of the epicure. It] {y her fri society was often cheering. and instructive 


t , c , to her friends. Her last sickness, was not protracted, PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
mingles with all other vices, and, without con- | and her faculties were preserved to the close. In the Carpenter Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia. 
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